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many successive owners have altered just so far as suited their
immediate wants or the fashion of the time, it bears the marks
of many hands, and is convenient rather than symmetrical.
Forms and phrases survive which have long since lost their
meaning, and the adaptation of practice to convenience by a
process of unconscious change has brought about in many
cases a divergence of law and custom, of theory and prac-
tice."7

TWO PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSTITUTION
It is important to distinguish between the Constitution
and the principles which underlie it. The principles are in
one sense more important than the Constitution itself. The
Constitution changes, but the principles remain.
The first principle of the Constitution is the Rule of
Law. This, says Dicey, includes three distinct though kindred
conceptions.
We mean, in the first place, that no man is punishable
or can be lawfully made to suffer in body or goods except
for a distinct breach of law established in the ordinary
legal manner before the ordinary Courts of the land. . . .
We mean in the second place, not only that with us no man
is above the law, but (what is a different thing) that here
every man, whatever be his rank or condition, is subject to
the ordinary law of the realm and amenable to the jurisdic-
tion of the ordinary tribunals.... We may say that the con-
stitution is pervaded by the rule of law on the ground that
the general principles of the constitution .. . are with us the
result of judicial decisions, determining the rights of private
persons in particular cases brought before the courts.8
7 Anson, Sir William R., Law and Custom of the Constitution, Fifth
edition by Maurice L. Gwyer, Oxford University Press, 1922, VoL I, p. i.
8 Dicey, op. cit., pp. 188, 193, 195.